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in reference to engineering affairs in Ireland. It was the question of the advisability of nations or communities, instead of companies, being the owners and governors of such works for public use, as, from their nature, must be more or less of the nature of monopolies, and do not admit of efficient competition; and, in particular, the question now rapidly advancing in public consideration, of the purchase by the State of the Irish railways; so that the people of Ireland would virtually become the owners of the railways in their own country. In general, he was in favour of the principle of having all such works owned and governed by the nations or communities for whose use they exist. Railways, extending throughout an entire country, and being for the use of the public generally, should belong to the State; while town water works and gas works, with their respective pipes under the public streets, ought properly to belong to the local community for whose special use they are established. He could not maintain, however, that local government arrangements in Ireland are as yet sufficiently perfect to render our towns in general quite ripe for organising and managing advantageously, on their own behalf, without the intervention of companies, such undertakings as the gas manufacture. He referred to a paper by John Hancock, Esq., J.P., published in the Transactions of the Social Science Association for its recent meeting at Belfast, as giving a valuable exposition of the local government question in its application to Ireland, and pointed to indications of a growing determination to have local government arrangements made much more perfect than hitherto, and kept so. He expressed his confidence in the safety of trusting every local monopoly to local government properly organised and checked. He proceeded to point out that the working of railways by companies does not accord with the general interests of the public. The aim of companies must naturally be to bring about the maximum of profit to themselves, with the minimum of trouble and risk. Their tendency will be to accommodate their arrangements to the convenience of the public, and their fares and charges for passenger and goods traffic to its advantage, just so far as, and no farther than, in their opinion will conduce to good dividends to themselves on their shares. A Board of Directors of a railway, who, by raising the fares and other charges, could show that they brought about an increased dividend, though accompanied by a